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The ‘Reviewing Stand 


As these words are written, Virginians are outdoing themselves in rec- 
ognition of this spring’s three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of an outpost of English civilization at Jamestown. We, too, have 
been outdoing ourselves. In this issue we present more information and il- 
lustrations relevant to seventeenth-century Virginia than we have published 
in all our twenty-thtee earlier issues combined. And we have in the making, 
for other 1957 issues, additional features concerning colonial Virginia. 

We are exceeding our previous record by including in this Spring issue 
thirteen pages of ijlustrations in full color. And this issue will go to a 
number of subscribers surpassing considerably our previous record—more 
subscribers than any other historical magazine published in Virginia has 
ever had. To our newest readers we say, “A hearty welcome indeed!” 

Our front cover and the illustration on this page present interesting 
photographs of the statue of Captain John Smith at Jamestown. They were 
taken on different days by the light 
of a sunset and of a twilight. One 
part of the story behind the statue, 
told on pages 5-7, follows the first 
reproduction in colors of the portrait 
of Captain John Smith preserved 
since 1885 by the Virginia State 
Library. Few of our readers will 
know in advance that a native of 
Norfolk was the sculptor of the 
vigorous, heroic statue. His name 
was William Couper. He spent 
many productive years in Florence, 
Italy, and others in New York City. He won the praise of such historians 
of American sculpture as Lorado Taft and died only fifteen years ago. 

Preparations for the Jamestown Festival this year, long under way, have 
resulted in quite a number of historical discoveries of permanent value. 
One of these discoveries is reproduced on pages 34-35, thanks to the gracious 
coéperation of our friends who acquired a photograph of it. It is a painting 
of “Green Spring,” the most storied of all seventeenth-century Virginia 
estates, done in water colors by architect Benjamin Henry Latrobe in 1796. 
This and a sketch of the fields in 1683 embody the only known pictures 
antedating 1800 of three noted manor houses built at “Green Spring.” On 


our back cover appears one of our own photographs taken at “Green Spring” 


in the spring of 1955, when intrigued Virginians inspected foundations ex- 
cavated there under the direction of archaeologist Louis R. Caywood of the 
Colonial National Historical Park. In the foreground you may recognize Dr. 
E. G. Swem of Williamsburg and Major General W. F. Tompkins of Rich- 
mond. 

As we complete our sixth year of publication, we can still offer for sale 
copies of every past issue of Virginia Cavalcade from Winter, 1951, through 
Winter, 1956, except Autumn, 1955, at the rate of fifty cents each or eight 
for $3.00, postpaid. An attractive “Volume File” for Virginia Cavalcade is 
available for $2.50 from the Jesse Jones Box Corporation, P. O. Box 5120, 
Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania. It will hold all these issues and more. 
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Captain John Smith 


“These are the Lines that shew thy Face; but those 
That shew thy Grace and Glory, brighter bee.” 


4 
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ms. smiled upon the occa- 


sion in all the glory of a perfect day in 
mid-May in Tidewater Virginia. “Not 
a cloud marred its brightness,” the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch assured its 
readers, “and a fresh breeze relieved 
all suspicion of sultriness or heat.” 
The morning voyage down the 
winding James aboard the steamer 
Pocahontas was equally perfect. Alert 
excursionists, 750 in number, were in 
the mood to enjoy it to the hilt. “The 
woods showed every shade of tenderest 
green and were flecked with the color 
of blooming flowers . . . against a 
leafy background.” Historic sites along 
the way were greeted with exclama- 
tions of delight. Never had the James 
River estates like “Shirley” and “West- 
over” seemed more beautiful or more 
clearly “suggestive of all they represent 
in the life of the past and the present.” 
An auspicious day, May 13, 1909! 
It was the three hundred and second 
anniversary of the arrival of Captain 
John Smith and other colonists at the 
site they chose for England’s first per- 
manent bridgehead in the New World. 
There, at Jamestown, the Pocahontas 
would meet two other ships; still more 
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“Not Born for Ourselves” 


Visitors to Jamestown are thrilled by the 
noble, lifelike vigor of the statue of Cap- 
tain John Smith, the work of a native Vir- 
ginian. Few know, however, that in the 
story of the two other Virginians who en- 


gaged the sculptor’s services there is pathos. 


Vessels unlike those known by Captain John Smith pass in front of 
William Couper’s statue of that adventurer. 
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guests were converging upon the is- 
land by land. The occasion was the 
annual pilgrimage lovingly sponsored 
by the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities. Yet it was, 
when compared with its predecessors, 
truly a quite special occasion. Its 
feature would be the unveiling of the 
first full-length statue of Captain John 
Smith to commemorate, “either in his 
native land or the land of his adop- 
tion,” the “valiant services” of one 
whom too many historians seemed to 
belittle or to distort. 

(Under arrest when he arrived at 
Jamestown, Captain John Smith left, 


little more than two years later, to 
nurse an injury. But on this day in 
1909 hundreds of notable Virginians 
would honor him as the “founder and 
father” of the Old Dominion. 
Among the pilgrims whose presence 
merited mention was another who, in 
her turn, had faced with resoluteness 
the need of weakened bodies for good 
food and care. She had promoted the 
recuperation of Virginia’s wounded de- 
fenders of the 1860’s. Aging Sally 
Tompkins was aboard the Pocahontas. 
“Comfortably seated in an arm chair 
on the deck” amid a circle of admirers, 
she “held her little court and enjoyed 


Jamestown’s trees provide for the statue a backdrop that Smith 
would find as familiar as the river the statue overlooks. 


the beautiful scenery” along the way. 

Unable to be among the pilgrims 
were three persons whose absence all 
regretted. The Norfolk-born sculptor, 
William Couper (1853-1942), whose 
artistry was to be unveiled, had writ- 
ten from New York City that “im- 
portant professional engagements” 
would detain him there. Joseph Bryan 
(1845-1908), Richmond newspaper 


A spirited bust of John Smith 
was cast about 1906 by Lord 
Baden-Powell. 


publisher and philanthropist who had 
been one of the two donors of the 
statue, had failed—by one week less 
than six months—to live to see it placed 
in its appropriate position overlooking 
the James. And his widow, Isobel 
Lamont Stewart Bryan (1847-1910), 
for twenty years the Association’s in- 
spiring president, was too ill to make 
the trip. Nor did she, before her 
death sixteen months later, ever see 
the “munificent gift” presented by 
herself and her husband. To the orator 
of that otherwise-perfect day in May 
of 1909 the Bryans’ absence seemed 
to be a lamentable dispensation of “an 
omnipotent Providence in His inscru- 
table wisdom.” 

But, we imagine, there was one who 
would understand. “We are not born 
for ourselves,” John Smith had as- 
serted, “but each to help the other.” 
Perhaps he would have appreciated the 
Bryans as much as they did him. + + + 
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Placed near the old church tower at Jamestown, the statue of the outstanding leader among the earliest 
English settlers of Virginia can be seen, as it is here, framed by the towet’s walls. 
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April Landfall, 1607 


“About foure a clock in the morning, wee descried 


the Land of Virginia.” 


.. it was to come in time. Between them, 
Spain and France might claim all North America. 
But when there are not available the means to occupy 
and to hold, there is created a power vacuum. And 
claims do not fill a vacuum. Thus were the English, 
seagoing, prosperous, populous, and restive in their 
augmenting might, of a mind to ascertain whether 
they might not fill the vacuum themselves. They had 
failed before. Now they were better equipped and 
eager to try again. On April 10, 1606, “James by the 
grace of God, &c.,” King of England, took action and 
granted to certain “loving and well disposed Subjects” 
his “License to make Habitation, Plantation, and to 
deduce a Colony of sundry” others of his subjects 
“into that part of America; commonly called Virginia.” 
His Majesty was pleased not to be niggardly. By what 
was “commonly called Virginia” His Majesty was 
graciously pleased, indeed, to indicate much of the 
northern continent. 

Preparations followed, in the consummation of which 
a “fleet fell down from London” on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 20, 1606. This statement will stand some explana- 
tion. By “falling down,” let the landlubber be advised, 
the fleet simply sailed. But by “fleet” is meant only 
three craft. And since the English were then schedul- 
ing events according to the old Julian calendar, so 
much as reads “Saturday, December 20,” may be 
amended to read “Tuesday, December 30,” New Style. 
Yet since the worthies with whom we shall be privi- 
leged to travel did record their progress only in Old 
Style, let us hereafter, while with them, do likewise. 

When one looks back those 350 years, even the 
craft of which the diminutive armada was composed 
elicit comment. The Susan Constant, which served as 
the flagship, was, in contrast to its sisters, a veritable 
luxury liner. She was all of 100 tons burden and 
probably measured about seventy-four feet through 
her keel (to set her length nautically) and twenty- 
four through her beam. The Godspeed was only forty 
tons and may have measured forty-five by fifteen. The 
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Discovery, classified as a pinnace, was twenty tons and 
approximately thirty-six feet by twelve. 

To essay the crossing of the Atlantic in hulls such 
as these, be they ever so tightly constructed, must 
strike the modern mind as being as risky as will be 
the first-attempted flight by a manned rocket to the 
moon. Yet the crossing had been made many times 
before, and in vessels that were quite as tiny, more 
unmanageable, and less seaworthy. And if solace could 
be derived (as doubtless it was) from the apparent 
fitness of those in charge, it was there to be had. Al- 
though Captain John Ratcliffe, aboard the Discovery, 
had yet to achieve reputation, Captain Christopher 


James I reigned in England when “well disposed 
Subjects” embraced adventure. 
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In a land surfeited with jewel stones and precious metals you could scoop up a fortune in less time than 
it takes to tell. Everybody in England knew that. Or he believed he knew it. 


Newport, “Admirall” of the squadron and in imme- 
diate command of the Susan Constant, was “a Marriner 
well practised for the Westerne parts of America,” 
while Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, his vice-admiral 
and skipper of the Godspeed, was equally well ac- 
quainted with New World waters. 

There is some mystery concerning the number of 
passengers abroad the three vessels. Estimates have 
ranged from 100 to 160, to which add forty or fifty 
sailors. But whether the sum total of those present 
was 140 or 210, it is known that they ranged in social 
status from George Percy, the youngest brother of 
the Earl of Northumberland, to Richard Mutton, 
“boy”; and while in their midst were carpenters and 
“Labourers” (whose place in a colonial scheme of 
things it would not be difficult to envision), there 
were also “Jewellers, gold refiners and a perfumer” 
(the profitable employment of whom leaves more to 
the imagination). Nor does one find farmers listed, 
but there was a multiplicity of “Gentlemen,” who 
were, in the seventeenth-century acceptation of the 
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word, men unaccustomed to manual exertion other 
than in drawing and wielding a sword for the King 
or in defense of a punctilious sense of honor. 

No matter. Virginia was a land surfeited with jewel 
stones and precious metals. You could scoop up a 
fortune in less time than it takes to tell. Everyone 
in England knew that. Or he believed he knew it. So 
the outbound travelers would return eventually, rich 
beyond their wildest dreams, and many of them 
dreamed exceedingly wildly. Of course, just how it 
would be possible to “deduce a Colony” from those 
who even before they had sailed were set on coming 
back was a question. Time would have to provide 
the answer. 

There was, meanwhile, the present situation to 
occupy the attention of crew and passengers. Having 
moved down from London, the ships came to anchor 
in the Downs, a roadstead off Kent. And there, be- 
cause of “unprosperous winds” and intermittent storms, 
they remained bobbing for six weeks. Right in that 
spot the voyage might have come to grief, but, as we 
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are assured by “that Honourable Gentleman,” Master 
George Percy, such was the “skilfulnesse” of Admiral 
Newport that there was “suffered no great loss or 
danger.” 

Master Percy was wrong. There was a decided loss 
of harmony. Herded together and denied even the 
semblance of privacy, gentlemen and social inferiors 
alike presumably enjoyed no cooked food, had no fires 
with which to warm themselves, and, when not on 
the: cramped, wind-swept deck, were forced to stoop 
and even to craw! to their berths in the low between- 
decks. In that primitive steerage, when the hatches 
were battened, they came close to being stifled. And, 
not oddly, tempers snapped. 

Fortunately, there was among the group the Rever- 
end Robert Hunt, vicar of Heathfield and chaplain 
of the expedition. He was so ill for long that his 
recovery was in doubt; and, his pitiable condition to 
the contrary, certain of his fellow venturers, “little 
better than Atheists” (we are told), leveled against 
him “scandalous imputations.” Yet though the ships 
were but a scant twenty miles from his hearthside, he 
refused to abandon the post for which he had volun- 
teered. Perhaps even illness at sea was preferable to 
a home life he had found uncongenial; there is evidence 
to support the supposition. Or perhaps his sense of 
duty was overbearingly compulsive. Or perhaps these 
reasons were combined with others. Whatever the 
truth, Hunt's insistence on remaining enabled him, 
by exercise of patience, “godly exhortations,” and ex- 
emplary conduct so to assuage mounting passions that 
for the nonce he brought about reconciliation among 
quarreling cliques. In the end he was to emerge from 
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For four long months, 
winds permitting, the 
Susan Constant, the 
Godspeed, and the Dis- 
covery bobbed along 
their way. The monot- 
ony was broken only by 
welcome stopovers at 
islands that lay near 
their southern route. 


the story as the only pioneer of 1607 of whom all 
men spoke well. 

At last, early in February, the three ships sailed, 
soon thereafter to witness a “blazing star” Cit was 
Halley’s comet) that, according to the most learned 
and reputable astrologers, was an ill omen. But onward 
they cruised, passing down to the southwestern por- 
tion of the Great Canary Islands, where, again casting 
anchor, they spent several days in taking on wood 
and fresh water. And there dissension flared once 
more. Accusations were hurled at one Captain John 
Smith, a professional soldier and a man of strong 
opinions and self-esteem, to the effect that he intended 
to murder the leaders, seize control, and “make him- 
selfe King.” That something worse than accusations 
might not follow, Newport placed Smith under tech- 
nical arrest, a status in which he remained for the 
balance of the voyage. 

From the Canaries there was pursued a course held 
by some to be “unneedful” in its length and duration, 
for Gosnold had already tried and proved a shorter 
one. It is possible, however, that Newport wished to 
stay with the one with which he personally was ac- 
quainted, so that he could take advantage of prevailing 
winds and currents. At any rate, late in February or 
early in March the craft “fell with the [land of Mat- 
taneio [Martinique] in the West Indies” and the 
next day anchored off Dominica, “a very faire Iland, 
the Trees full of sweet and good smels.” 

There the pioneers met their first American natives, 
“called by the names of Canibals,” who worshiped 
“the Devill for their God” and were said to “have no 
other beliefe.” For all that, a brisk trade was conducted 
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with these savages: English hatchets, knives, and as- 
sorted baubles were exchanged for fruits and for cloth 
that had been salvaged from a Spanish shipwreck. 
Especially welcome to the voyagers was the fresh 
fruit, this after weeks of a monotonous diet that had 
beset them with scurvy and like debilitating disorders. 

By March 27 the squadron was off Guadeloupe, 
where, again going ashore, the explorers found a 
spring the water of which was so hot that when 
Newport “caused a piece of Porke to be put in it,” 
the meat was edibly “boyled” within a half hour. 

That same day the vessels sailed to Nevis, where 
a landing was made in the afternoon. Here Newport 
took all the men who were “well fitted with Muskets 
and other Armes” for approximately a mile into a 
dense woods. The trees were found to be “so thicke 
of a soft spungy wood like a wilde figge tree” that 
it was necessary to hack a path through them; and at 
the end of this trail was found bathing water, con- 
sisting of several springs, some hot, some cold. 

It was at Nevis that John Smith’s career nearly 
reached an abrupt termination. Apparently brought 
to an emotional explosion point by the imagined plot- 
tings of the dissident, or, more probably, by the searing 
irritation of his vitriolic tongue, one faction resolved 
to hang him. That faction was led by Captain Edward 
Maria Wingfield, himself a soldier, a man with power- 
ful connections at the royal court, and the only in- 
dividual grantee named in the charter who had elected 


to trust his person to the Atlantic crossing. A gallows 
was even erected; but Smith, later lightly dismissing 
the incident, informs us only that he “could not be 
perswaded to use them.” 

There was surely more to the matter than the dis- 
taste of a man already under arrest for having his 
neck broken by a rope. Probably it was Newport who 
stepped in to save his prisoner from an end not in 
consonance with English public law. Or possibly 
mollifying intercessions by the Reverend Robert Hunt 
cooled heated tempers. 

Unhanged, then, but by many still unloved, Smith 
went along with the rest to the Virgin Islands and, on 
April 7, 1607, landed with them at the island of Mona. 
There, while the sailors were taking on much-needed 
fresh water, doughty Newport marched gentlemen and 
soldiers northward for some six miles. On the way 
the party managed to kill two wild boars and a number 
of birds wherewith to replenish the ships’ food sup- 
plies. But progress was made difficult by sharp rocks, 
and so excessive was the heat that not only did several 
gentlemen faint but one of them, Edward Brookes, 
was fatally stricken and died in “great extreamity.” 

North of Mona they landed again, at Monito, though 
not with ease. The island presented a most unpromis- 
ing aspect, its shores being fringed with steep boulders 
and rocky cliffs. But, ascending, the venturers came 
to a mesa “full of goodly grasse” and harboring so 
many birds and their eggs as to be “as thicke as drops 


In an age when ships 
were difficult of man- 
agement, cramped in 
space, and aggravating- 
ly slow of speed, the 
Atlantic stretched end- 
lessly to the west. Even 
when calm, it was a 
watery wilderness of 
unknown perils. 
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From Stefan Lorant’s The New World (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 


John White sketched a map of the coast from the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay to Roanoke Island, probably 
in 1685. Little more was learned of the region within the next twenty years. 
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of Hale” with both. Within four hours two hogsheads 
of birds were procured and added to the ships’ larders. 

On April 10, having disported themselves in the 
islands for well over a month, the expedition left the 
West Indies. In bearing north, the intention was that 
the landfall should be made at or near Roanoke 
Island, where a settlement sponsored by Sir Walter 
Raleigh two decades earlier had come to grief; and 
from there, still moving north, the leaders would seek 
a river that offered advantages for settlement and 
further exploration. But around five o'clock in the 
afternoon, April 21, there rose a vehement tempest 
that lasted all night, “with winds, raine, and thunders 
in a terrible manner.” 

The masters of the three craft managed not to 
become widely separated. Yet with the return of calm, 
there occurred an unpleasant surprise. It had been 
assumed that the North American mainland was not 
distant. No land, however, was to be seen. Soundings 
were made, and for four days there was found no 
bottom “at an hundred fathoms” (600 feet). Discour- 
agement mounted. So chagrined was Captain Ratcliffe 


that he “rather desired to beare up the helme to re- 
turne for England” instead of risking the expedition 
further, and that despite the fact that the kingdom 
would have exploded in wrath while the rest of 
Europe held its sides over the story that the vaunted 
English mariners had sailed to the west and missed 
a whole continent! 

“But God the guider of all things” spared the 
mariners such pain, for “about foure a clock in the 
morning” of April 26, 1607—the words are those of 
Master George Percy—“wee descried the Land of 
Virginia.” The Susan Constant, the Godspeed, and 
the Discovery were lying off the southern cape of 
Chesapeake Bay. Newport directed his “fleet” toward 
the great inlet, forward to a rendezvous with destiny. 

What that destiny would be neither he nor any 
other then could know. What it turned out to be has 
long since been part of the education of many genera- 
tions of American school boys and girls, who them- 
selves rising to manhood and womanhood, have en- 
acted historical epochs of their own and transmitted 
rich legacies to their descendants. 4 7 14 


From the wind-swept dunes at the entrance of the Chesapeake a Virginia native, on the twenty-sixth of 
April, 1607, might have descried three tiny craft (though he would have thought them enormous). They 
were sailing to an historic rendezvous with their destiny—and his. 
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The Old Brick Church’ 


Ancient St. Luke’s, near Smithfield in Isle of 
Wight County, has been called “in some 


respects the most precious building 


in America.” 


In 1843, a fact-hunger- 


ing Connecticut Nutmegger, Henry 
Howe, arrived in the Old Dominion, 
it was naturally with a purpose. He 
was set on compiling the data that 
two years later eventuated in the pub- 
lication of a thick volume. That monu- 
ment to his labor bore a title of 
forty-three words; but perhaps His- 
orical Collections of Virginia will suf- 
ficiently identify its contents in this 
age of abbreviated labels, digests, and 
digests of digests. 

In his movements from county to 
county—sometimes on _ horseback, 
sometimes afoot—the picturesque New 
Englander with long, flowing hair, 
penetrating, dark eyes, and scarlet leg- 
gings went eventually to Smithfield 
in Isle of Wight County. The village, 
“ornamented with shade-trees,” im- 
pressed him favorably. So did “the 
social and neighborly habits of its 
people.” But it was within “an hour’s 
ride” of the town, “near the road to 
Suffolk, in the depths of the forest” 
Cor four miles southeast of Smithfield 
on what has become Virginia state 
highway 10) that he encountered a 
sight to elicit his wonder. It was a 
brick church “of great antiquity,” 
abandoned and falling into ruin. 

A “highly respectable gentleman” 
of the vicinity told the traveler that 
the building had been erected between 
1630 and 1635, and certainly it was 
still obvious that in “its day, it was a 
splendid edifice,” with a great central 
tower and sturdy walls. Even as Howe 
examined it, its solid, brick, vine-cov- 
ered frame bespoke durability; and the 
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An aged church is pictured 
(above ) as it appeared in 1843, 
and (upper right and on page 
17) in recent years. Below is 
the “authentication” brick. 


interior woodwork, where not exposed 
to the elements, was as fine as new. 
There was, he further heard, a project 
afoot to renovate the venerable struc- 
ture; and he was pleased in the be- 
lief that consummation would enable 
“generations yet unborn” to congregate 
and worship within its “time-hallowed 
walls.” 

But that project never matured. 
Some twelve years later the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop William Meade found 
the aged edifice still unreconstructed, 
still untended among the old, tall trees 
that embowered and cast over it a 
mantle of dense shade. For all the 
abuses to which unresisted nature con- 
tinued to subject it, however, its 
“thick walls and high tower, like that 
of some English castle,” stood stanch- 
ly and gave promise of doing so “for 
a long time to come.” 

The good Bishop was conversant 
with the local tradition that pinpointed 
the year of the church’s consecration 
at 1632, when it reputedly had been 
completed under the supervision of 
one Joseph Bridger. On the other 
hand, such records as might have sub- 
stantiated tradition had molded away. 
In 1781, in the midst of Revolutionary 
tumult, so it was said, rumor that the 
British, under Colonel Banastre Tarle- 
ton, projected a raid on Smithfield 
reached the wife of the county deputy 
clerk; and she, patriotic woman, buried 
two vestry books in order to safeguard 
them against depredation. 

Yet what Tarleton’s men failed to 
do the soil nearly accomplished. 
When, a hundred and fifty years later, 
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the books were exhumed, they were 
badly decomposed. Especially was this 
true of that book labeled “No. 1.” 
But ere “No. 1” fell utterly to pieces, 
Nathaniel Young, the clerk of Isle of 
Wight County, and others with equal- 
ly impressive reputations for piety and 
veracity read therein the date of com- 
pletion of the old church: 1632. 

Abandonment of the house of wor- 
ship occurred during the tumultuous 
years of the Revolution. In 1777, 
when, from a series of causes, the 
Anglican Church in Virginia was suf- 
fering serious weakening, the vestry 
of Isle of Wight Parish dissolved it- 
self. Independence failed to recruit the 
position of the communion. Sequestra- 
tion of the glebe lands followed in 
1802. And although the old brick 
building (thanks to the interest of 
the trustees of Newport Parish, to 
whom title to it had passed) was 
somewhat repaired and regular serv- 
ices within it were resumed around 
1821, worship there was discontinued 
in 1836, when Christ Episcopal 
Church was completed in nearby 
Smithfield. 

It may here be interpolated that in 
the second period during which the 
building was put to use one of its 
rectors concluded that it should have 
a name more in consonance with the 
dignity of its age. He renamed it “St. 
Luke’s”; and on his sole authority that 
designation today remains in common 
usage. Some have argued that the 
long-employed first title, alone being 
valid, alone should be used. Others 
have contended that the phrase “old 
brick” is descriptive of Virginia 
churches in such numbers that it ends 
by identifying none. 

So cumulative eventually became 
the deterioration of St. Luke’s that the 
“time to come” set by Bishop Meade 
in which the structure would stand 
reached an abrupt termination in 
1887. In that year a violent storm 
caused the roof to collapse and sent 
part of the eastern wall toppling. But 
that was well. Sentiment was aroused. 
And, aroused, sentiment was galvan- 
ized into action. Restoration was un- 
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Thus appeared the church to Bishop William Meade, according to 


an engraving in a book that he first published in 1857. 


dertaken by the Reverend David Barr 
and completed, in 1894, by the Rev- 
erend F. G. Scott, being a labor in 
which both divines were greatly as- 
sisted by R. S. Thomas, a Smithfield 
lawyer. 

Intriguingly, during the course of 
the renovation two noteworthy bricks, 
hitherto invisible in the construction, 
were picked from the debris. On one 
was plainly incised the date 1632. 
On separate parts of the other, which 
had been broken into several pieces, 
there appeared the numerals | and 2. 
Though the portions bearing the in- 
tervening digits were never found, 
what those digits must be it required 
no imagination perfervidly rich to con- 
ceive. Thus beyond all cavil did tradi- 
tion seem reinforced by material evi- 
dence. 

A debt of gratitude is due the men 
who wrought the restoration before 
it was too late. Yet, except for occa- 
sional services, the church still served 
no function other than to remind the 
living that, as with them, so had man 
in the ever-receding past constructed 
temples to his God. General disuse 
continuing to be the case, the struc- 
ture was returned to the process of 
inevitable deterioration. By 1952 it 


reached a point of decay so evident 
that a group of historically-minded 
Tidewater citizens asked the Bishop 
of the Diocese of Southern Virginia 
how they, in turn, should proceed to 
arrest the heavy hand of time. 
Advised, they went about the mat- 
ter resolutely, with the result that in 
May, 1953, there was established a 
nondenominational organization that 
in October was chartered by the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission 
under the title of “Historic St. Luke’s 
Restoration.” To this body the brick 
church and its surrounding land were 
transferred by deed. And in 1954 the 
actual business of reconstruction was 
commenced. When, on May 15, 1957, 
the venerable edifice is once more 
opened to the public, it is hoped that 
it will be in final consummation of 
the wish expressed by Henry Howe, 
that “generations yet unborn” may 
meet within “time-hallowed walls.” 
It is a curious adjunct of this second 
restoration that it should bring into 
challenge the date of St. Luke’s foun- 
dation, so long agreed upon. But the 
late George Carrington Mason, his- 
toriographer of the Diocese of South- 
erm Virginia, was prepared to assert 
that he had seen no numerals incised 
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in the first third of the seventeenth 
century like those that appeared on 
the 1632 brick; and although he knew 
it was “rank heresy to say so,” he was 
even inclined to believe that the “evi- 
dence” uncovered in 1887 “was forged 
and scratched on a brick by some 
young workman who wanted to please 
old Mr. R. S. Thomas.” 

What, then, of the statements of 
those reputable men who had read 
the date in vestry book “No. 1”? 
Mason was convinced—and he was 
able to support his conviction with 
documentary evidence—that the struc- 
ture to which the vestry book referred 
was one that earlier had occupied the 
site of St. Luke’s. His conjecture was 
that the present building was com- 
pleted between 1662 and 1665, in 


conformity with an act of the General 


Assembly which decreed (March, 
1662), “for the advancement of Gods 
glory and the more decent celebration 
of his divine ordinances, that there be 


a church decently built in each parish 
of this country.” This interpretation 
is certainly more in accord with the 
known facts of Joseph Bridger’s life, 
for he was born in 1628 (which 
would have made him four years of 
age in 1632) and probably did not 
arrive in Virginia before 1655. 
Whatever its precise age, St. Luke’s 
is uniformly conceded to be, by New 
World standards, “ancient.” Attain- 
ment of that antiquity is owing in 
great part to the massiveness of its 
original construction, what with its 
thick walls reinforced by buttresses, 
and its bell tower that might have 
been modeled after a Norman keep. 
Otherwise also it presents interesting 
architectural features. Its rear wall 
rises to a stepped gable. And its brick- 
tracery windows have curious, blunt- 
pointed arches and are credited with 
having contained stained glass at a 
date when such elegance was in Vir- 
ginia or any other colony a rare luxury. 


In “many respects the most precious building in America,” the re- 


stored, ancient church today serves its original purpose. 


All these features, it may be added, 
combine to exude the late-medieval 
manner. 

To some who have expressed sur- 
prise that Bridger and his colleagues 
did not rear the edifice in the neo- 
classical, Renaissance mode so much 
popularized during the reigns of the 
later Stuart kings there are ready an- 
swers. First of all, if the Old Brick 
Church was truly consecrated in 1632, 
that was the very year in which was 
born Sir Christopher Wren, who more 
than any other architect turned Eng- 
lish design away from Gothic “bar- 
barism.” Or, supposing, as Mason did, 
that the church was constructed as 
late as 1665, Sir Christopher’s influ- 
ence by that date was certainly not 
at its flood tide. And again, even had 
the builders been aware of the neo- 
classical trend (as already adumbrated 
by Inigo Jones, Wren’s main forerun- 
ner), they may simply have ignored it. 

Whatever the cause of the build- 
ers’ adhering to late-medieval patterns, 
students of American architecture have 
been as one in hailing St. Luke’s as 
unique because they did. The church 
is, writes one, “the only authentic ex- 
ample of true Colonial Gothic any- 
where from Maine to Florida,” which 
qualification necessarily embraces also 
the continental expanse from Virginia 
to California. And the fact of itself 
made for a singular reciprocity; for 
whereas in 1887 bricks from the ruins 
of the church at Jamestown were used 
in the restoration of St. Luke’s, so 
the latter was employed as the model 
by those who were commissioned to 
reconstruct in part the Jamestown 
church in 1907. 

Certain mysteries concerning the 
Old Brick Church will never be re- 
solved. Some claims made for it are 
undemonstrable. But what about it is 
clearly factual renders it still so out- 
standing as to constitute it, in the 
words of a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, “in many respects 
the most precious building in Amer- 
ica.” Nor would many abstain from 
joining him in his wish, “May it ever 
be preserved!” + +7 , 
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An eighteen-feet-square 

church tower, picturesque 

relic of Jamestown’s days 

of glory, has long been 

the chief cynosure for 
all visitors there. 


“Hallowed Be the Place” 


Would I might pause neath yonder tower, which now 
No longer hears response or fervid vow; 

Which only echoes to the plaintive hymn_ 

Made by the night wind, when the stars are dim. 

W bere prayers for Kings and Parliaments arose, 
Waves the wild vine and nodding cowslip blows. 
There Solitude—that grave and solemn priest— 

For meditation spreads its sacred feast. 


—James Barron Hope, A Poem: Pronounced on the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Eng- 
lish Settlement at Jamestown, May 13th, 1857. 
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ALLOWED BE THE PLACE 


where Thou didst particularly mani- 
fest Thy goodness to our forefathers.” 
This prayer was uttered at Jamestown 
a century and a half ago. The day was 
May 13, 1807. In obedience to a 
spontaneous, “holy enthusiasm,” about 
2,000 Virginians had assembled to 
celebrate the bicentennial of the ar- 
rival of “the founders of North Amer- 
ica.” 

The speaker whose petition was so 
“strongly expressive of the national 
gratitude” was the Reverend James 
Madison, venerable president of the 
College of William and Mary and 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia. His prayer was 
uttered “in that affecting, pathetic 
manner which characterizes all his re- 
ligious effusions.” It united two dis- 
tinct sentiments, each “equally dear to 
the human heart and equally power- 
ful.” These were “Religion and Pa- 
triotism.” Their “influence was irre- 
sistibly felt: pious tears were seen 
hanging on many a cheek furrowed 
with age or adorned with youthful 
bloom.” 

Dr. Madison referred to Jamestown 
as the place “where the heavenly plan 
for spreading wide the blessings” of 
men’s “rights first beamed forth.” Yet 
no such reminder was needed to arouse 
“feelings of reverence and sublimity.” 
The role of Jamestown in human his- 
tory was inescapably clear. It was 
enough to produce “satisfied and rap- 
turous exultation.” The effect was 
heightened by the picturesque setting. 

For the crowd had gathered around 
the massive, durable ruins of a brick 
tower that had sheltered the entrance 
into a church built about 1647. In an 
earlier, frame house of worship at 
the same site the first representative 
legislature in the New World had met 
in 1619. Sacrificed in the cause of 
liberty, Jamestown and its church had 
been burned in 1676; and by 1700 
the government had moved to Wil- 
liamsburg. Almost deserted, James- 
town languished. 

Like a lone sentinel, the ancient 
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tower presided over a Jamestown from 
which every other seventeenth-century 
structure was to disappear. In 1807 
the “ruin” itself was “garlanded to its 
summit with irregular festoons of smi- 
lax and ivy.” Abandoned, neglected, 
melancholy, it served as a significant 
symbol indeed to all viewers who had 
knowledge or imagination enough to 
surrender to “the witchery of fancy.” 

In the shadow of that symbol and 
among the “mouldering and mutilated 
tombs” of the former churchyard, it 
seemed to one who heard the prayer 
by Bishop Madison, a pleasing pen- 
siveness “‘insensibly stole over the 
mind.” The “grosser passions of our 
nature” and the “dull pursuits of the 
world” were completely forgotten. 

So it was also, from time to time, 
with others. Robert Sully, the artist, 
went to Jamestown in 1854 to sketch 
a pictorial record of its “sacred” relics, 
“so impiously neglected by man.” He 
sought first “the ruins of the Church” 
and reached them only after a difficult 
walk through underbrush. The tower 


VY David Hunter Strother’s sketch of the tower 
was published in 1852. 


One of Harper’s artists portrayed in 1857 A 
the guards posted at the tower. 


was then thirty-five or forty feet high. 
At its front and back were lofty arches. 
“The Ivy still clings around it in 
many a fantastic Embrace. Immedi- 
ately behind the tower is the little, 
ancient graveyard with its broken 
walls—the tombs shattered & shivered. 
A monumental wreck!” 

“I have seen many a ruin in many 
a land, but . . . never did I behold a 
scene of such funereal solitude,” Sully 
exclaimed. “Twilight was fast ap- 
proaching, yet I could not tear my- 
self from this holy ground.” Nor was 
he content until he had painted two 
water colors portraying the tower from 
both the western and the eastern 
perspectives. 

Those who visited Jamestown on its 
anniversary a century ago were en- 
chanted by “the poetry of the past and 
the present,” reported an anonymous 
contributor to Harper’s Weekly. Yet 
he could write, in matter-of-fact vein, 
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Jamestown, 1865 


Historically revealing 
as well as aesthetically 
pleasing is this water 
color painted in August, 
1865, by William Murray 
Robinson, an artist and 
musician of Petersburg. 
It shows the old church 
tower and cemetery at 
Jamestown as they were 
in a period of neglect. 
He presented the sketch 
as a wedding gift to a 
Petersburger; and that 
bride’s daughter has 
permitted us to be the 
first to reproduce it. 
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A photograph and a line etching showed the condition of the old tower about seventy years ago. 


For more than a century the church tower was the most conspicuous relic visible at Jamestown. 
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that the tower was “a square edi- 
fice of brick, now about thirty feet 
high, cracked and ruinous, and on one 
side overgrown with ivy.” Nor did he 
fail to pronounce maledictions upon 
the souvenir hunters who pocketed 
loose bricks or broke off chunks from 
nearby tombstones. At his request, the 
soldiers pictured on page 23 were sta- 
tioned at the tower for its protection 
from thoughtless individuals in the 
day’s crowd of about 8,000. 

Harper’s observer had little to say 
about James Barron Hope’s poem, 
John Tyler’s two-and-a-half-hour-long 
oration, and Governor Henry A. 
Wise’s brief but “spirited” remarks in 
1857. Yet when he left the island by 
boat, he noticed that “the latest rays 
of the setting sun shone full upon the 
face of the ruined tower, lighting it 
with a smile.” And, as the accompany- 
ing pictures suggest, that tower has 
ever captivated pilgrims to Jamestown, 
a hallowed place indeed. + + + 


These photographs were taken shortly before and after the old church 
was rebuilt at the time of Jamestown’s tercentenary. 
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Sir William Berkeley and his lady. 


“Green Spring’—A Tale of Three Mansions 


Before William Ludwell Lee demolished his ancestral home near Williams- 

burg in 1797, it was sketched by a visiting architect. That “brick build- 

ing of great solidity” was the second of three residences to serve a plantation 
established by Sir William Berkeley when the colony was young. 


Bux and desolate looked the old mansion in the 
light of the afternoon sun. That, at any rate, is the 
way it must have impressed Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
when he visited it in July, 1796, for that is the way 
the British-born architect depicted it in the water-color 
sketch he made of the house about that time. 
Latrobe examined the ancient building with a 
trained, professional eye. He observed the remnants 
of the rickety porch and the pillared arcade which 
supported it, the three clustered chimneys, the double 
tiers of dormers, and the sagging roof, and he put all 
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of these features into his picture. (See pages 34-35.) 

It had been erected, so the visitor understood, by 
Sir William Berkeley, one of the most noted of Vir- 
ginia’s colonial Governors. It was said to be “the oldest 
inhabited house in North America.” Latrobe also heard 
that it had been built in 1640, and he inscribed that 
date on his sketch of the house. 

Much of this information, which the architect pre- 
sumably obtained from owner William Ludwell Lee, 
was incorrect. The decaying mansion was not even 
“the oldest inhabited house” in Virginia, much less 
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in North America; and the date of its completion was 
much nearer to 1680 than to 1640. Nor is it by any 
means certain that Berkeley, who died in 1677, ever 
saw the structure Latrobe attributed to him. 

The house did stand, however, very near the site 
of an earlier residence that Sir William had erected 
sometime before 1649. Indeed, part of that earlier home 
was probably incorporated into its successor. Each of 
the two mansions was known as “Green Spring.” 

The first of the two, which had entirely vanished 
long before Latrobe’s appearance on the scene unless 
part of it had been embodied in the second, occupied 
a low ridge about three and a half miles west of 
Jamestown, then the capital of Virginia, and faced 
westward toward the James River. Excavation of the 
foundations has revealed that it was a building with 
at least eight rooms on the ground floor. Those foun- 
dations, furthermore, were strong enough to have 
supported a structure two or three stories high. 


The first Philip Ludwell married Berkeley’s 
widow and, in turn, became master of the “Green 
Spring” plantation. 


Spring, 1957 


The first “Green Spring” was a spacious dwelling 
for its time and place. As Governor Berkeley's country 
residence, it was also a center of the colony’s social 
life. On one or more occasions, notably in 1677, the 
General Assembly met in one of its rooms. 

It was also the headquarters of a large and fertile 
plantation on which Sir William carried out many 
interesting agricultural experiments and manufactur- 
ing enterprises. He planted 1,500 fruit trees there; 
raised rice, flax, and silk; established a vineyard; and 
operated a pottery kiln and a glass furnace. The 
orchards at “Green Spring” were long famous for their 
productivity, but Berkeley’s other efforts were not so 
conspicuously successful. 

His mansion was for many years a bachelor’s sanc- 
tuary. In 1670, however, the aging proconsul took a 
wife who was twenty-eight years his junior. She was 
Frances Culpeper Stephens, the widow of Samuel 
Stephens, a former Governor of “Albemarle County,” 
as the northeastern part of North Carolina was then 
known, and a kinswoman of Thomas, Lord Culpeper, 
who was destined to become soon a Governor of Vir- 
ginia. While she probably did not inspire Sir William 
to enlarge his house, as some authorities have con- 
tended, she undoubtedly made life there gayer and 
more elaborate after «ie became a member of his 
household. 

“Green Spring” suffered considerable damage dur- 
ing Bacon’s Rebellicn in 1676. A group of insurgents 
occupied the house for several weeks, and they left it 
in a condition much worse than that in which they 
had found it. Berkeley died the next year, and the 
responsibility for repairs fell upon his widow. She 
spent £300 on the mansion “to make it habitable,” 
but she did not regret the expense. “Green Spring,” 
in Lady Berkeley's opinion, was “the finest seat in 
America & the only tollerable place for a Governor” 
—and, by inference, for a Governor's relict. 

The twice-widowed Frances married again in 1680. 
This time she bestowed her hand upon Philip Lud- 
well, a prominent planter who had been one of Sir 
William's most loyal supporters. Thus the estate passed 
into the hands of a family that had already become 
one of the most influential and affluent in the colony. 

Three Philip Ludwells in succession—father, son, 
and grandson—lived there during the next eighty years. 
Each of them was a member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, and each served the colony in other ways. The 
family was in residence there, more or less continuous- 
ly, from 1680 until 1760, and during that time “Green 
Spring” remained one of the most valuable properties 
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Archaeologists uncovered these foundations at “Green Spring” in 1955. 
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in all the length and breadth of the Old Dominion. 

It was probably soon after the first Philip Ludwell’s 
marriage to Lady Berkeley (although possibly some- 
what before that happy event) that the house was 
enlarged by the construction of the portion of it that 
Latrobe saw and drew. At any rate, a map of the 
area, made in 1683 and recently rediscovered in a 
British library, included a crude drawing of a large 
dwelling, part of which closely resembled the mansion 
as it appeared in 1796. Both that seventeenth-century 
sketch and Latrobe’s water-color view showed a build- 
ing fronted by a pillared gallery or arcade. The newer 
portion of the house at “Green Spring” stood at right 
angles to and west of Berkeley’s structure. Together, 
they formed an “L”-shaped edifice. 

The older and smaller portion of the dwelling, still 
standing in 1683, probably endured well into the 
eighteenth century. But by 1781, if not long before 


that date, it had vanished, perhaps having been de- 
stroyed by fire. Finished by 1781 (and probably before 
1760) was an ell or wing which joined the surviving, 
or Ludwell, portion of the house on its northwest 
corner. 

In 1760 the third Philip Ludwell, grandson of the 
Tidewater magnate who married Sir William Berke- 
ley’s widow, left the colony to live in London. He 
took his two motherless daughters with him, and 
“Green Spring” was left in the care of an overseer. 
It was not to have an owner in residence for another 
twenty-three years. 

Ludwell died in London in 1767. Since he left no 
male heirs, “Green Spring” was inherited by his oldest 
daughter, Hannah Philippa. Two years later she mar- 
ried William Lee, a son of Thomas Lee of “Stratford” 
in Westmoreland County. William was engaged in 
business in the British capital, and he continued to 


Excavations have aiso uncovered curved portions of the garden walls. It is interesting to compare them 
with those portrayed by Latrobe (see pages 34-35) when they were above ground. 
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“Green Spring,” 
seat of 


Virginia's mighty 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
sketched “Green Spring” as it 
appeared in 1796. Overlapping 
the site of Sir William Berke- 
ley’s home of the same name, 
this manor house of the Ludwell 
and Lee families had seen its 
best days but was still, said La- 
trobe, “of great solidity.” He 
erred when he wrote that it had 


been “built 1640.” 
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live there after the wedding. He tried to supervise 
operations at “Green Spring” by correspondence, but 
this proved to be a poor substitute for his actual 
presence on the property. 

Indeed, deterioration of the premises had already 
set in. As early as 1770 Richard Henry Lee, William's 
brother, made a visit of inspection to “Green Spring” 
and came away, fearful that “the long gallery will 
fall in despite of props, having already quitted the 
house a little.” (By 1796 more than half of the porch 
and its supported arcade were gone.) The walls and 
timbers of the dwelling itself, however, still appeared 
sturdy. 

The Lees of “Green Spring” remained abroad even 
after the outbreak of the American Revolution. Wil- 
liam Lee was an ardent patriot, and he was employed 
by the United States on commercial and diplomatic 
missions to Berlin, Vienna, and other European cen- 
ters. Not until 1783 was he able to return to Virginia. 
He arrived at “Green Spring” late that year, accom- 
panied only by his eight-year-old son, William Ludwell 
Lee. Hannah Philippa Lee had been left behind in 


In the time of long-absent William Lee the old 
mansion deteriorated rapidly. 


The imagination of an artist portrayed use of a 
fireplace in the last “Green Spring” residence as 
it appeared in 1890. 


Europe, and she died before she could join her hus- 
band and son in the house where she was born. 

Meanwhile, the mansion had suffered as a result 
of military operations in the lower Tidewater during 
most of 1781. A fierce skirmish, sometimes identified 
as the Battle of Green Spring, took place on July 6 
about two miles southeast of the house. Soldiers from 
both armies were active in the vicinity for several 
weeks before and after that engagement, and British 
troopers looted “Lee’s farm” at least once during that 
time. By October that “very large Mansion” was “in 
a much more ruinous condition” than it had been 
the year before. 

The process of decay continued unchecked. When 
William Lee arrived at “Green Spring” late in 1783, 
he found the main dwelling was “no better than a 
barn.” He tried conscientiously to repair the ravages 
of time, neglect, and war, but both his health and 
his sight failed him, and he was able to accomplish 
very little. He died in 1795 and left “Green Spring,” 
together with all the problems it represented, to his son. 

By the summer of 1796 William Ludwell Lee, 
then in his twenty-first year, resolved “to pull down 
the present mansion and to erect a modest Gentle- 
man’s house near this spot.” Then, in July of that 
year, Benjamin Henry Latrobe appeared on the scene. 
The architect made an effort to save at least part of 
the existing house, and he drew up a plan for its 
renovation. Young Lee, however, would have no part 
of any scheme to preserve “the oldest inhabited house 
in North America,” and Latrobe himself was inclined 
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to agree that “its inconvenience and deformity are 
more powerful advocates for its destruction.” The 
following year William Ludwell Lee “entirely pulled 
down his old mansion.” 

The young man then erected a new dwelling about 
300 yards north of the site of the old one. He lived 
there until his death in 1803, after which his “modest 
Gentleman’s house” knew various owners. When it 
was destroyed during the Civil War, only the ruins 
of its brick walls remained to mark the Lees’ occupancy 
of “Green Spring.” 

As for the earlier Berkeley and Ludwell mansions, 
all traces of them above the ground level vanished. 
Not until their foundations were uncovered and studied 
by twentieth-century archaeologists was it possible to 
begin to reconstruct adequately the architectural his- 
tory of the three “Green Springs.” And only within 
the past few years have the pictorial representations 
sketching the “Green Spring” of 1683 and that of 
1796 been available for study. 7 4 7 
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The ‘‘modest Gentleman’s house’ of William 
Ludwell Lee, as it appeared in 1890 (above), 
can be compared with a more recent photograph 
(below) of the exterior from a different side. 
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A. GRACEFUL as a white swan, 


the vessel glided past Old Point Com- 
fort and steamed into the broad mouth 
of the James. There, on that Friday 
morning, April 26, 1907, it was greet- 
ed by the thundering salvos of forty- 
six fighting craft representing seven 
nations. Battleships, cruisers, destroy- 
ers each fired the twenty-one salutes 
that are the due of the chief of a 
sovereign people. For the arriving ves- 
sel was an American official yacht, the 
Mayflower, and on her deck stood 
the stalwart figure of Theodore Roose- 
velt, President of the United States. 
“T. R.” had not cruised to Virginia 
waters merely to receive the reverberat- 
ing homage paid his office. He was 
scheduled to open the Jamestown Ter- 


Accompanied by dignitaries, President Theodore Roosevelt walks to 
a carriage that will bear him to the parade ground. 


p, “Standing upon the Eminence 


of Three Centuries” 


Virginians elected to remember in 1907 the 
pioneers of three hundred years before, 
and they did so in a fashion that was 


both troublesome and costly. 


The presidential yacht steams into the James River. Date: April 26, 
1907. Irony: the craft is named the Mayflower. 


centennial Exposition. And assuming 
that he was in typical form, it might 
confidently be anticipated that he 
would have a “bully” time doing it. 
This was not the first occasion on 
which Virginians had celebrated the 
laying of the cornerstone of their com- 
monwealth (and that of daughter 
states). A hundred years before, in 
May, 1807, thirty-two sailing craft 
had lain off Jamestown Island while 
citizens from Norfolk, Portsmouth, Pe- 
tersburg, and Williamsburg recalled 
the English past. Present, too, were 
a militia company, a band, and “up- 
ward of 400 ladies” who “embellished 
the scene.” There was a procession 
and an invocation by Bishop James 
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Madison, who “ascended a tombstone 
and in that affecting, pathetic man- 
ner” which, we are told, characterized 
“all his religious effusions” invoked 
divine blessings. Then followed 
speeches, the reading of odes, and a 
final withdrawal to Williamsburg, 
“where another day and night was 
spent in feasting and mirth.” 

Again, on May 13, 1857, the land- 
ing of the first settlers was commemo- 
rated, by celebrants coming, this time 
by steamboat, from Washington, Rich- 
mond, and Norfolk; but since a “prom- 
ising corn crop had pre-empted the 
ground” on which palisaded James- 
town once stood, the exercises took 
place “a mile or more up from the 
river.” James Barron Hope that day 
read a poem of his own composition, 
and Governor Henry A. Wise and 
former President John Tyler delivered 
addresses. 

In no sense did the memorial exer- 
cises of 1807 and 1857 constitute 
“expositions.” The tercentennial cele- 
bration of 1907, which was scheduled 
to last for six months, most definitely 
did. It was toward the inauguration 
of the latter program that at 11:30 
A.M. on the sun-drenched twenty- 
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In a day that knows little of aerial photography, an artist draws on maps and imagination in order to 
create this “bird’s-eye view of Hampton Roads and the Jamestown Exposition.” 


sixth of April President Roosevelt dis- 
embarked. He was met by a committee 
of the exposition corporation; and, es- 
corted by a squadron of the 12th 
United States Cavalry, he was driven 
in an open carriage to the reviewing 
stand on the spacious parade ground. 
In significant contrast to the few 
hundreds of celebrants who had gath- 
ered in 1807 and 1857, there were 
now on hand to accord the chief ex- 
ecutive a tumultuous ovation some 50,- 
000 people. 

Following the invocation, which 
was delivered by Bishop Alfred Magill 
Randolph, Harry St. George Tucker 
moved to the lectern. This distin- 
guished Virginian, a native of Win- 
chester, was a former congressman and 
a past president of the American Bar 
Association; and he had laid aside 
the deanship of the law school of 
George Washington University in or- 
der to accept and fuifill, at consider- 
able personal sacrifice, the duties of 
the presidency of the exposition cor- 
poration. “Standing upon the emi- 
nence of three centuries of achieve- 
ment,” he told his auditors, “the 
American Republic pauses today to 
celebrate, in fitting manner, the Ter- 


Centennial of its birth on the banks 
of the tawny James.” 

President Roosevelt, though not un- 
accustomed to public adulation, seemed 
surprised at “the spontaneous, intimate 
friendliness of the salute” when he 
was presented to the throng. He first 
thanked his hosts and welcomed the 
presence of the representatives of for- 
eign governments who were on hand 
—an impressive assemblage of eight 
ambassadors, twenty-one ministers, and 
countless chargés d'affaires, secretaries 
of embassies and legations, counselors, 
and attachés. Then he got down to 
the oratorical business at hand. By 
the time he concluded he had man- 
aged to pay his respects to Cavaliers, 
Puritans, later immigants, and “the 
soldiers whose leader was Grant and 
the soldiers whose leader was Lee”; 
to denounce “abuses of corporate 
wealth”; to affirm that the right to 
self-government necessitated “a sober 
understanding and a sane and stead- 
fast purpose”; and to exalt the “aver- 
age” man who later, making the twen- 
tieth century his own, was to become 
“common.” 

Thereafter the President pushed a 
button that set the machinery of the 
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exposition in motion and left for a 
wing of the Administration Building 
to partake of a light lunch. Accom- 
panying him were cabinet members, 
an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, the diplomatic 
corps, a United States Senate com- 
mittee that included Virginians John 
Warwick Daniel and Thomas Staples 
Martin, a House committee, numerous 
Virginia state officials, several mayors, 
and distinguished private citizens, 
among them Dr. Samuel L. Clemens 
(better known as “Mark Twain’), 
who had recently been awarded an 
honorary degree by Oxford University. 

During the day the strenuous Roo- 
sevelt was the honored guest at the 
Virginia Building, a structure especial- 


= 
Due to a number of factors, 
work on a gigantic undertak- 
ing progresses slowly. The 
men seen above are placing 
foundation sills on which sub- 
sequently will be constructed 
a large exhibit “palace.” 


With only eight weeks before the opening date, the incomplete 
condition of “Raleigh Square” indicates the need for haste. 


It is September, 1905. The first freight cars rumble to a halt with 
building materials for the projected exposition. 


ly designed to provide hospitality for 
any who cared to partake of it. The 
building was intended to portray “an 
ideal old Colonial home” rather than 
a reproduction of any noted prototype 
for which the commonwealth was and 
is famed. Its spacious interior was 
fitted out with “rare old furniture, 
rich in historic associations, which had 
been loaned by some of the oldest 
families in the State.” But somehow 
the presence of ferns and potted palms 
and balcony festoons that are notice- 
able in extant photographs made of 
the interior at the time suggests that 
lingering Victorian notions of decor 
had served to modify ancestral con- 
cepts. 

The Virginia Building was but one 
of twenty-one structures that bore the 
name of a participating state; and 
those twenty-one structures were but 
a small part of the construction de- 
voted to the exposition. Had that fact 
been predicted some years before, it 
might well have been discredited as 
being improbable; for although indi- 
viduals and groups separately were agi- 
tating for a tercentennial celebration 
as far back as 1900, no one suggested 
that it should be on the grand scale. 

What had set the train of events 
in motion toward grandeur was the 
proposal of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation (the predecessor of the present 
Chamber of Commerce) of Newport 
News that the celebration should be 
made a national event. The proposal 
gathered momentum, and influential 
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men of the municipalities and coun- 
ties fronting on or lying near Hamp- 
ton Roads lent their support. On 
March 10, 1902, Governor Andrew 
J. Montague signed a bill that con- 
stituted Tidewater petitioners a cor- 
poration. 

With five years in which to work, 
it would seem that the laying and 
consummating of plans would have 
been an easy matter. The complete 
contrary proved the case. In the first 
place, the acquisition of necessary 
funds presented great obstacles. In 
the second, not only did the corpora- 
tion structure prove cumbersome in 
operation, but no one in the state had 
previous experience in launching and 
operating an exposition. 

According to the terms of the char- 
ter, the corporation had to be in pos- 
session of a million dollars, paid or 
pledged, by January 1, 1904, or it 
would lose its franchise. With the 
sale of stock lagging, an intense cam- 
paign was undertaken in the latter 
part of 1903. Prominent citizens made 
personal solicitations; the press took 
up the call for support; mass meetings 
were held at which influential speak- 
ers appeared. And the amount was 
subscribed fully in a dramatic last- 
minute sprint on New Year’s Eve. 

To the officials of a corporation 
chartered by a state that had (to 


The shell of the Auditori 


takes meaningful form. 


um 


quote a sympathetic Northern observ- 
er) “always been more illustrious than 
rich” it also occurred that public funds 
might be made available. Not without 
difficulty, $200,000 was procured as 
a gift from the General Assembly; 
and later the legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for the erection of the Vir- 
ginia Building and for expenditures 
that would be controlled by state 
agents. 

No outright gift was received from 
the federal government. But those, be 


With the exposition in operation, the brilliantly-lighted Auditorium 
is the central feature of attraction at night. 


Milling crowds along the midway attest that many visitors are at- 


tracted by features not of an educational nature. 
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Harry St. George Tucker, 
exposition president. 


it recalled, were strange days, an era 
when the majority of congressmen 
were wedded to curiously-quaint and 
now-hopelessly-outmoded concepts of 
economy. For a time, indeed, it ap- 
peared that Congress would not part 
even with funds requisite for federal 
participation; but this was less due 
to the will of the majority than it was 
to the opposition of Joseph G. (“Uncle 
Joe”) Cannon, the Speaker of the 
House. He expressed a conviction that 
the country had had a surfeit of ex- 
positions; and he is alleged to have 
announced that federal funds would 
be poured into this new one only 
“over my dead body.” 

In the end it did not quite come 
to that. In the regular session of 1905 
the sum of $250,000 was made avail- 
able for federal participation. In June, 
1906, Senator Daniel inserted in the 
appropriations bill a rider that in- 
creased the amount by $775,000. And 
in February, 1907, Representative 
Harry L. Maynard, of the Second 
Congressional District of Virginia, 
sponsored a bill that yielded the ex- 
position company a desperately-need- 
ed loan of $2,000,000. 

Many additional problems were en- 
countered, and even created, by the 
unwieldiness of the corporation, the 
affairs of which were initially guided 
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by a president (General Fitzhugh Lee 
from September, 1902, until his sud- 
den death on April 29, 1905), ten 
vice presidents, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, and ninety-one directors. 

From this beginning the trend was 
slowly but inevitably in the direction 
of concentrated authority, until, on 
September 16, 1904, amendments to 
the bylaws established a board of five 
“governors.” The latter superseded a 
host of committees that had, while 
operating in twilight zones of ill-de- 
fined responsibilities, been thwarting 
each other inadvertently as much as 
consciously they had striven to aid the 
common cause. Of the governors C. 
Brooks Johnston, a former mayor of 
Norfolk, was elected chairman. He 
became in effect the executive officer 
of the corporation while Harry St. 
George Tucker (who succeeded Lee 
in the presidency) remained titular 
head; or, to point up the relationship 
by parliamentary analogy, while Tuck- 
er was “king,” Johnston was “prime 
minister.” 

It is probable that some visitors to 
the exposition were puzzled to find 
that it was not held on Jamestown 
Island; but compelling reasons led the 
corporation to purchase approximately 
340 acres of high land, with a front- 
age of nearly 5,000 feet, on Hampton 
Roads. This area had the additional 
advantage of being almost equidistant 
from Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport 
News, Hampton, and Old Point Com- 
fort. On one side was Chesapeake 
Bay, on another the confluence of 
the James and Elizabeth rivers; and 
from the shore could be seen Fort 
Wool and Fort Monroe. 

Between purchasing land and see- 
ing a sizable fair in operation there 
are seven-league steps. This the cor- 
poration learned. Let alone surveying 
and laying out building sites, ave- 
nues, and parade grounds and seeing 
them.to completion, there was a mul- 
tiplicity of other business to conclude. 
Except for providing lodging (a mat- 
ter happily left to nearby towns), an 
exposition the size of that of 1907 
posed practically every problem (plus 


a few others) that falls within the 
purview of municipal government. As 
for transportation, in a day of poor 
highways and a scarcity of automo- 
biles, ancillary streetcar tracks were laid 
to the grounds by the Norfolk and 
Portsmouth Traction Company. Wires 
for telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication and for electrical lighting 
were strung. There was constructed a 
reservoir that was called upon to pro- 
vide a million gallons of water a day. 
A sewage system was laid. Refrigera- 
tion (a matter of ice delivery and 
storage in that more primitive age) 
was provided. A post office was erect- 
ed. A fire department was raised, out- 
fitted, and manned. A hospital was 
built, equipped, and staffed. And, yes, 
even a police department was molded 
from experienced personnel. 

Exposition though the tercenten- 
nial was, it was not intended to be 
a “world” fair; and, as a matter of 
fact, only one foreign nation, Mexico, 
contributed an exhibit. The orginal 
purpose, rather, was to bring together 
states of the American Union in such 
displays of historical items as would 
emphasize their common past. History 
remained, indeed, a central theme of 
what did follow. But also there were 
large displays under such classifica- 
tions as “social economy,” “education 
and welfare,” the “fine arts,” “manu- 
facturing,” “agriculture,” and such. 
And there was participation in ex- 
hibitions and in scheduled events not 
only by states but by counties, public 
utilities, private corporations, churches, 
and patriotic societies from the Eastern 
Seaboard to the West Coast. 

As “home-grown” as the exposition 
was, however, it had one international 
aspect. The full, official name of the 
celebration, which mouth-filling phrase 
people understandably seldom uttered, 
was “The Jamestown Ter-Centennial 
and Naval and Marine Exhibition”; 
for at an early stage in the corpora- 
tion’s history it was decided that for- 
eign naval powers should be requested 
to participate. Toward this goal, hav- 
ing been empowered by Congress with 
the authority to do so, President Roo- 
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sevelt on March 29, 1905, issued a 
proclamation in which he invited “all 
the nations of the earth to take part 
in the commemoration of an event 
which has had a far reaching effect 
upon the course of human history, by 
sending their naval vessels to the said 
celebration.” Response to this invita- 
tion was widely favorable. 

On the other hand, obstacles en- 
countered in preparing for the sched- 
uled opening day, April 26, 1907, 
were innumerable. Some of them for 
a time were insuperable. Unusually 
inclement weather, an irregular flow of 
corporation funds, and labor troubles 
rising in a highly competitive market 
were causes contributing to slow prog- 
ress. When the Mayflower steamed 
into Hampton Roads, there remained 
much still to be done—so much, in 
fact, that it was not until September 
that the exposition could be said to 
be structurally complete and in full 
operation. Of the men who had con- 
fronted and overcome the obstacles 
President Tucker said, “I hesitate not 
to express the belief that future his- 
tory will accord them a reputation 
for courage equal to that of the colo- 
nists who first braved the deep and 
landed at Jamestown in 1607.” 


This was probably an exaggerated 
judgment of the future’s concern with, 
or knowledge of, the exposition. But 
contemporaneous Northern press opin- 
ion hesitated not to sneer at imprac- 
tical Southerners in general and Vir- 
ginians in particular for a job badly 
done; and glibly it alluded to the 
“Jamestown Imposition.” Curious as 
to the accuracy of the sneers, the edi- 
tor of Harper’s Weekly in May sent 
a special correspondent to the site to 
learn how greatly he might feel im- 
posed upon. The correspondent felt 
no imposition at all from a “historic 
exhibition of very unusual scope and 
quality”; but he was, he confessed, 
surprised to find the New York Build- 
ing far from finished, and he was 
forced to conclude that journalistic 
gibes were “unjust and slanderous.” 

Be that as it may, by the time the 
great fair closed at midnight, October 
31, over 2,850,000 visitors had passed 
through its entrances. And by that 
date its finished beauty was so appeal- 
ing that there were those who sug- 
gested that it should be reopened in 
1908. The expense of operating it 
had, however, been too enormous, and 
the suggestion failed to find necessary 


support. 


From the cornerstone on which Mrs. Swanson has placed mortar 
rises the Virginia Building, representative of a type of ante-bellum 
mansion but a duplicate of no particular model. 
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Mrs. Claude A. Swanson 
mortars a cornerstone. 


The buildings, “once ornate and 
elegant,” were allowed to stand, “like 
the ghosts of their departed glory.” 
Some burned. Others fell into disre- 
pair. Pleas that the federal govern- 
ment should purchase the property, 
salvage the more substantial struc- 
tures, and build a naval station on 
the site were ignored. They were, that 
is, until 1917, when the United States 
went to war. Then the national au- 
thority did buy the 340 acres of land 
and 300 acres of shoal water that had 
belonged to the Jamestown corpora- 
tion, for $2,800,000. Those acres were 
the nucleus of the extensive, present- 
day Norfolk Naval Base. 

So far as the exposition of ten years 
past was concerned, whether it had 
been a success or a failure depended, as 
Harry St. George Tucker noted, on 
one’s viewpoint. For him personally it 
was a success, for in the “awakening 
of historic interest in our country, in 
the study of our Colonial history and 
the impress of the great characters of 
that period on the national hearts of 
our people; in the renewed determina- 
tion of our people to preserve the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom and civil 
liberty, first delivered to us by our 
fore-fathers, who landed at James- 
town in 1607; in the strengthening 
of the moral sinews of the people, and 
the final obliteration of any sectional 
feeling growing out of the Civil War; 
in the union of all parts of our coun- 
try under one flag and the constitu- 
tion of our fathers, it succeeded sig- 
nally.” + 
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An ancient church is 
memorialized by an 
exterior plaque. 


eee four miles southeast of Hopewell, 
on State Highway 10, and two and a half west of 
Garysville in Prince George County, you reach a side 


. road (641 is its aden) that swings southwest and 


eventually permits your making a junction with Route 
106 to Petersburg. Now it may happen, on the occa- 


‘ sion you find yourself in the vicinity, that you will 


have no business in the “Cockade City.” Very well; 
that being the case, you are not urged to go far out 
of your way. But it is suggested that half a mile down 
641 you will see a simple, red brick structure, on your 
right among the pines, which is worth your trouble 
viewing. It is Merchant's Hope Church. 

Merchant's Hope? Yes. It is a quaint name, agreed, 
yet that was the name by which the site was known 
when the land was repatented in 1635. Some have 
said that the old plantation there was named after 
a small sailing craft, the Merchant's Hope, which 
brought settlers to the colony in 1634 and ’35. Others 
have contended that the vessel took its name from the 
plantation. But it is a fact that the estate was owned 
earlier by Captain John Martin and by him was 
called “Martin’s Hope.” And that accounts for a third 
and more probable explanation: that whereas colonial 
Englishmen pronounced “merchant” as “marchant” 
(even as present-day Englishmen pronounce “clerk” 
as “clark”, phonetic similarity made easy the written 
transition. In evidential proof of this, there are aged 
records that list another of Captain Martin’s estates, 
“Brandon,” as “Merchant’s Brandon.” 

Precisely when Merchant's Hope Church was erect- 
ed is unknown. The Right Reverend Bishop William 
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r Martin as Merchant, 
a Plus Hope 


In Prince George County there stands what is 


possibly the oldest Protestant church building 


in the United States. 


Meade, who was free in sharing his knowledge of old 
ministers, churches, and families in Virginia, ruefully 
acknowledged in 1857 that an utter dearth of records 
left him with only a feeble grasp on the remoter his- 
tory of the area in which the building stands. The 
date 1657, which is cut into one of the massive rafters, 
hints, however, at generations of worshipers congre- 
gating beneath the roof. If that date could be positively 
authenticated as the year of consecration, the church 
would have a strong claim to being the oldest Protes- 
tant structure in the United States. But even though 
unable beyond all question to pinpoint the year of 
construction, some close students of the subject are 
persuaded, on the basis of more records than were 
available to Bishop Meade, that the building is indeed 
in its tercentenary. 

Others have challenged the claim, on the ground 
that the design of Merchant's Hope is too “modern.” 
The rebuttal to this challenge has been that inasmuch 
as there are almost no other church buildings in Vir- 
ginia except uniquely-Gothic St. Luke’s near Smith- 
field that can beyond question be ascribed to the 
seventeenth century, the challengers lack sufficient 
models with which to point up their argument. The 
burden of proof rests, then, upon those who, equating 
simplicity with modernity, apparently assume that 
what is old must be ornate. And they face the addi- 
tional problem of explaining away the material used 
in Merchant’s Hope, which material is like that to 
be found in demonstrably seventeenth-century dwell- 
ings that still stand on the Eastern Shore. ; 

That material is red brick, set in Flemish bond with 
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a quincunx pattern and featuring glazed headers and 
2. rubbed trim. Recourse to this jargon of the mason’s 
craft may necessitate explanation. If so, “Flemish bond” 
was a way of laying bricks so that their ends and their 
sides alternated—a way much favored by colonial 
workmen because it attained cohesion and durability. 
The “quincunx” design grouped four bricks around 
a fifth in the center. “Headers” were bricks which 
were laid in a wall endwise, and their “glazing” into 
a silvery sheen was accomplished by placing the ends 
intended for the public view nearest the fire in the 
kiln. “Rubbing,” much as it sounds, was done by wear- 
ing down a surface in order (as say, in the trim of a 
doorway) to attain a greater uniformity of length; 
and the process frequently gave a more orange cast. 
The result, then, was a structure of exterior redness, 
punctuated by seeming points of frost, and with 
entrances and windows outlined in mellow orange. 

Three other external features of Merchant's Hope 
Church will invite your attention—one by its presence, 


two by the very fact of their absence. What is present 
is a slight, graceful curve at the eaves that modifies 
the straight lines of the steeply-pitched roof. This is 
quite in the Tudor manner. 

One of the features that is noticeable by its absence 
is a steeple. Merchant's Hope has no bell. But if you 
will for a moment reflect how sparsely the population 
must have been scattered through the parish in the 
colonial period, you will readily perceive that a bell 
could have served a useful purpose for only a family 
or two at most. Like most of the colony’s rural churches, 
Merchant's Hope was located in the central part of 
the area it was intended to serve but probably beyond 
the range of sight and sound from the homes of all 
or nearly all its parishioners. 

The second feature markedly absent is a graveyard 
such as adjoins, or even surrounds, many a church of 
age. The lack in this case is a facet of the same rural 
conditions already mentioned. Where the estates of 
the James River gentry were sizable and scattered the 


How many generations have trod the flagstones of Merchant’s Hope Church? It will be noticed that 
the extreme age of the building has made it necessary to brace the walls. 
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be perceived in this exterior view. 


family burial ground was customary. Thus might a 
planter, though evincing no special hurry to do so, 
foresee the day when he would rest with his fathers 
and eventually be joined by his children in their own 
soil. 

The walls of Merchant's Hope are twenty-two and 
a half inches (or two and a half bricks) thick. They 
enclose an interior that is sixty feet in length and 
twenty-five feet in width, with a central aisle six feet 
wide. The round-arch main entrance, which is located 
on the western side, is innocent of the neoclassical 
pilasters that characterize the portals of later colonial 
construction. Stepping inside, you will find yourself 
beneath the gallery, from which point of vantage you 
will notice that the nine windows immediately ob- 
servable (a tenth will for the moment be concealed 
by the gallery) are also rounded at the top. And it 
may further interest you to know that the flagstones 
on which you will be treading are said to have been 
imported in the long ago from the quarries of Port- 
land, England. 

Had the old church been a more pretentious struc- 
ture, there is possibility that it would have combined 
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apse, transept, and nave to form a cross, pleasingly 
symbolical to the believer and, of course, discernible 
from heaven. But though the rectangular building is 
little more than the nave itself, its designers did not 
permit its limitations to shackle their own inclination 
toward the symbolic. By inserting a side door in the 
southern wall near the eastern end and by arranging 
the intersecting aisles, they placed within the church 
itself a “T”-shaped cross, the top of which lies im- 
mediately in front of the chancel. 

Of the existing woodwork only the stairway to the 
gallery and the handrail across the front of that bal- 
cony are believed to be original. Temporary decline 
in the influence and affluence of the Episcopal Church 
caused the abandonment and deterioration of Mer- 
chant’s Hope following the Revolution. A congregation 
was eventually reassembled; but in a later war Federal 
troops more solicitous of their creature comforts than 
they were reverent stripped the church of inflammable 
movables for their campfires. And in the days of Re- 
construction the parishioners were so impoverished 
that refurnishing was necessarily of the simplest sort. 
Much of what is to be found in the building today 
is quite new. 

Yet can it not be said that this admixture of the 
recent with the ancient contains high symbolism of 
its own? It is the tangible evidence of a more subtle 
thread of continuity that joins the living in invisible 
communion with those who have gone before. And 
though their outlook on a thousand matters would 
differ (supposing ancestor and descendant could but 
meet for an hour), in one area—that of spiritual aspira- 
tion—they would be on common ground. 7 7 4 


The main, or western, doorway (/eft) differs in 
form from that in the south wall (right), which 
latter, as seen from the interior, on page 46, 
opens directly on the cross-aisle in front of 

the chancel. 
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